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proportion to the absorbing influence of immediate politics, however 
transitory in their bearing. The present has a depth of which few men 
ever dream, because of the agitation upon the surface. We heartily wish 
that we could hope soon to see the discussion of politics in America 
carried on in a style approaching that of this volume, and giving evi- 
dence of anything like the same intellectual training and breadth of 
view. The disgraceful " Fenian " outrage upon Canada was a topic 
that called for thorough discussion on the highest grounds of interna- 
tional statesmanship. An opportunity was offered us, of which Mr. 
Seward somewhat hesitatingly availed himself, to revenge ourselves 
on England for her Alabamas and Floridas in the only way worthy 
of a great nation, by setting an example of how neutrality should be 
understood and maintained; but too many of our legislators preferred 
the vulgar satisfaction of a petty spite to the noble one of bravely doing 
our duty. To turn from the calm impartiality of a book like this, an 
impartiality verging almost on coldness, to the debates in Congress on 
the " P'enian invasion," characterized as they were by a base truckling 
to the Irish vote, is like being suddenly snatched from the Banquet 
of Plato and dropped into the reeking purlieus of the " Five Points." 



15. — Four Years of Fighting : a Volume of Personal Observation 
with the Army and Navy, from the first Battle of BuU Sun to the 
Fall of Richmond, By Chakles Cableton Coffin. Boston : 
Ticknor and Fields. 1866. '8vo. pp. xvi., 558. 

As the war correspondent of the Boston Journal, Mr. Cofllin had the 
opportunity of witnessing many of the most striking scenes of the war 
of the Rebellion, and of being present at some of its most important 
events. His intelligent accounts of affairs caused his letters to be 
widely read, and his general accuracy won for his statements a confi- 
dence which those of few other of the war correspondents inspired. 
With strong moral feelings, patriotic, a little rhetorical, with entire con- 
fidence in the justice of his country's cause, amiable, and with a genial 
self-esteem invaluable in overcoming the difficulties of his position, Mr. 
Coffin was well fitted by nature to sympathize with the experiences of 
the army, which was in great part composed of men not unlike himsfc.f 
in spirit and character. A selection from his letters, printed without 
change, would form an interesting and valuable book, as giving a reflec- 
tion of the feeling in the army at the period when- they were written, 
and of the impressions made by passing events. 

In flie present volume, Mr. Coffin has occupied the middle ground 
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between historical and personal narrative. He gives a tolerably full 
and connected account of the war ; and his relation, being enlivened by 
passages of personal experience and by description of scenes from ac- 
tual observation, will probably be read by many persons who would not 
be likely to engage in the perusal of a methodical history. He seems, 
indeed, to have intended his book for the great newspaper-reading pub- 
lic, — the same public that he addressed in his letters ; and for this 
portion of the community it is excellently adapted. The narratives 
drawn from direct observation are often conducted with much spirit, 
and the volume contains material of which the future historian will be 
glad to make use. 

But as a purely literary work, its chief claim to attention is in its 
popular character. It shows how the New-Englander of average cul- 
ture looks at his country and the war, how he feels about them, what 
he cares to read concerning them. The critic who regards the book 
from this point of view will find little that is not satisfactory in it, 
and much to which he can aflPord praise. 



16. — Venetian Life. By W. D. Ho wells. New York: Hurd and 
Houghton. 1866. 12mo. pp. 359. 

Those of our readers who watch with any interest the favorable 
omens of our literature from time to time, must have had their eyes 
drawn to short poems, remarkable for subtilty of sentiment and delicacy 
of expression, and bearing the hitherto unfamiliar name of Mr. Howells. 
Such verses are not common anywhere ; as the work of a young man 
they are very uncommon. Youthful poets commonly begin by trying 
on various manners before they settle upon any single one that is promi- 
nently their own. But what especially interested us in Mr. Howells 
was, that his writings were from the very first not merely tentative and 
preliminary, but had somewhat of the conscious security of matured 
style. This is something which most poets arrive at through much trib- 
ulation. It is something which has nothing to do with the measure of 
their intellectual powers or of their moral insight, but is the one quality 
which essentially distinguishes the artist from the mere man of genius. 
Among the English poets of the last generation, Keats is the only one 
who early showed unmistakable signs of it, and developed it more and 
more fully until his untimely death. Wordsworth, though in most re- 
spects a far profounder man, attained it only now and then, indeed only 
once perfectly, — in his " Laodamia." Now, though it be undoubtedly 
true from one point of view that what a man has to say is of more 



